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CHRISTIANITY 
CONFRONTING WAR 


®@ by HUGH VERNON WHITE 


For a quarter of a century against the background of the 
World War the churches have been trying to work out a 
Christian ethic by which the church and the individual Christian 
might be guided as regards the issue created by war. Now, 
facing the imminent possibility of another World War, there 
is urgent need to bring to simple and clear expression the con- 
structive results of this discussion. This issue of ‘Social Action” 
represents an effort in that direction. 


I 
THE ROOT CAUSES OF WAR 


Why do nations fight one another? Why, as in civil war, does 
one part of a nation fight another part of the same nation? The 
simplest answer is that it is because wat becomes the only 
apparent means of enforcing the will of the nation that fights, 
or of the faction that rises in revolt. Every nation claims that 
it seeks peace and we may accept that claim as essentially 
sincere. There is always the vital qualification, however, that 
each belligerent state demands peace on its own terms. And 

those terms are taken to be so important to the interests of 
the nation that they must be attained even at the cost of war. 
“Therefore it is always peace of a certain kind for which na- 
‘tions fight, a pax Brittanica, ot a pax Germanica ot a pax 
Japonica as the case may be. This, for any nation, is an honor- 
able peace. 3 

Paradoxically enough but truly, peace is the real objective 
of every belligerent. It is the goal even of the most militaristic 
country. Germany has become thoroughly militarized in re- 
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cent years, yet her great success in recent years in the eyes of 
Germans has been the “peaceful” gaining of her objectives. 
It is obvious, at this writing, that every effort is being made 
to avoid a large scale war which would prove the failure of 
the militaristic spirit and preparation for war to win for Ger- 
many what she considers necessary to a pax Germanica with- 
out war. So Japan fights “‘to preserve the peace of Eastern 
Asia.” Our own navy “must be made strong to insure peace.” 
It is the contention always of those who advocate a powerful 
army and navy that these are the true means of attaining peace. 
The fighting forces of any nation are always represented to 
the people as an instrument of security and peace. 


What manner of creature is the state which makes war? 
The Christian must understand clearly some of its essential 
characters if he is to understand war and the demands the state 
makes upon the individual citizen or subject. Whether the 
Christian conforms to or resists the state he ought to know 
what it requires of him and why, and also why it acts as it 
does especially in the matter of war. 


The Nature of the State 


First, the state is a secular institution. It is “of this world.” — 
The scope of its vision and purposes is strictly limited to the 
life of man on this earth. There are states that claim a special 
relation to God or even divine origin but when they invoke 
religious sanctions they are invoked in the interest of these 
purely secular objectives, e.g. national unity, civil order, ser- 
vice and sacrifice for the national cause. The only practical 
definition the state can give to God is that of a supernatural 
power or sanction that can be enlisted on behalf of the tem- 
poral interests of the nation. This does not mean that individ- 
ual rulers or heads of states are hypocrites or blasphemers, 
but only that they seek the help of God for the only kind of | 
ends the secular state exists to serve. Those ends, in their legiti- 
mate form, are the peace, prosperity and material well-being 
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'of the population. Even the moral and spiritual welfare, as ex- 
perienced in this life, are the concern of the political state. The 
culture or ways of life in which the people of any country find 
satisfaction are aspects of the “spiritual” well-being sought by 
the state. This is a secular spiritual interest. 


The supreme law of the state’s conduct is its own self-inter- 
est, at least its own interest as conceived by those who deter- 
;Mine its course. The most elementary form of that self-interest 
is self-preservation. War always raises the threat of national 
destruction; in many instances, as recently with Poland, that 
destruction actually comes. Now, nations do not have in their 
ethical codes or in their philosophies any provision for vol- 
untary and legitimate self-immolation. In principle they must 
‘take themselves to have an ultimate and absolute right to exist. 
‘It is because of this that every state assumes the natural right 
'to demand of all its citizens service with the armed forces in 
‘time of wat. 


There is no need to be cynical about this selfishness of the 
national state. It must be assumed as a fact and taken as an 
essential part of the problem of making peace. The pronounce- 
ments of leaders in France and England in their recent declara- 
tions of war on Germany have made it clear that while they 
were living up to their pledges to Poland, the fundamental 
reason for fighting and indeed for making the pledge to Po- 
land in the first place was to secure their own vital interests. 
The reason for our own country staying out of the war is 
primarily its own welfare and security. We may be sure that if 
the government and the people become convinced that our 
security and vital interests are seriously threatened we shall — 
also go to war. 

The reason states make treaties of friendship with one an- 
other is because such alliances serve their common interests; 
when any nation finds that such a treaty works definitely against 
is own interest it either refuses to renew the treaty or de- 
nounces it. This is in essence the law of all contracts, partner- 
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ships and agreements in the world of business, industry and 
finance; in short, in all the secular affairs of men. Within the 
nation the law requires fulfilment of contracts even when 
they work hardship to one party. No authority compels ad- 
herence to treaties between nations. 


In some senses all governments are “totalitarian” and in 
this they differ from other groupings. They are totalitarian in 
that they must assume responsibility for the preservation of 
order and the administration of law for all the inhabitants 
of the whole geographical area of the nation. There is even 
an elementary humanitarianism involved in this obligation; 
the state will not let the people starve. By city, county, state 
or national relief; in poor houses or by a dole or by made work 
government accepts the task of minimum subsistence for the 
people. In recent years this humanitarian responsibility has 
been taken much more seriously and constructively than in 
the past. From being the king’s bounty, the benevolence of a 
ruling nobility or the official charity of the county it has been 
accepted as one of the problems of government to insure the 
right to live and even to live decently to all the people. All 
other associations of men within the nation are limited in 
their membership and in their responsibilities to their mem- 
bership and to the general public. This is true of the church. — 
The state is different; it must take in the whole population and 
its law must be extended to all both in the demands it makes 
and in the duties it assumes. _— 


Finally the state not only makes laws but it enforces them. 
Coercion is an elementary part of the exercise of sovereignty. 
In the main any well established government operates with 
very little physical coercion but running all through the life 
of any nation is the actual compulsion of the law more o 
less willingly accepted by the people. The use of coercio 
does not mean that a government can rule by brute force alon 
or even by mere arbitrary compulsion. It needs the moral con 
sent and support of most of the people in most of its action 
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Even a dictatorship must have a large degree of such free 
support. One of the busiest departments of a dictatorship is 
that of propaganda, the sole purpose of which within the 
nation is to assure the hearty and voluntary support of the 
people. Rituals of patriotism and the celebration of national 
holidays serve this end. The ideals or ideologies of the nations 
are the constant theme of government leaders and of many 
others who are zealous for national unity. 


But the fact remains that for all law breakers and, in times 
of national crisis, for dissenters, the state holds in reserve the 
use of force. It is the business of a government to govern and 
that means to demand that its will be obeyed even though 
some must be compelled to obey it. In this again the state 
differs from other organized groups. The right to coerce is 
definitely limited in a church, a school, a factory or a family. 
It is unlimited in the state, save by the restrictions laid on it 
by its own law or choice. The state can hold a family, a fac- 
tory, a school, or a church responsible for exceeding its author- 
ity in using coercion; no authority can hold the state itself 
responsible. Whether it is possible to limit this absolute na- 
tional sovereignty in the interests of a federation of nations 
is the chief practical issue of Christian statesmanship. 


Because the state has this comprehensive power it has cor- 
responding responsibilities. A group within the state may 
debate the course of action the state should take in an inter- 
‘national crisis, but come to the conclusion that no course is 
‘satisfactory, that “there is much to be said on both sides,” 
and so not reach a definite conclusion. But the state must take 
‘some course. It must act either one way or another. For ex- 
ample, in the matter of the Neutrality Bill now before Con- 
gress, some definite course must be followed, and doubtless 
before this is in print that course will be determined. What- 
ever it is, retaining the embargo, or repealing it, or whatever, 

e state must act according to some definite rule (even though 
| a parts of its action may be logically inconsistent with one 
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another as they often are). It must then take responsibility for 
that specific course of action. 

This then is the elementary outline of the functioning of a 
state: (1) It must act, (2) it must decide to act in a specific 
manner, (3) it must use what resources it has including its 
powers of coercion to act in that way. This is true both as re- 
gards the actions of the state internally in governing its own 
people and also as regards its dealings with other nations and 
the world at large. To surrender the right to use force is to 
renounce sovereignty no matter how reluctant a nation may be 
to use physical force, especially in the form of war. 

ees eee 


And so nations fight. It is because the corporate will of the 
state as expressed in its laws, in its definition of the national 
interest, in the specific course it decides to pursue in its deal- 
ings with other nations, comes into conflict with the similar 
will of another nation or group of nations. Back of this “will” 
lie sentiment, the pressure of need, the ambition of rulers, the 
national pride of the people. Nations fight obviously for en- 
larged territory, for trade advantages, for markets, for all 
sorts of material advantages. But they also fight for intangibles. 
These intangibles include the national customs, language, 
religion and social ideals. Japan really fears communism and ~ 
wants to preserve her national culture from corruption by it. 
Germany really wants the German way of life. England and_ 
France are really fighting for democracy, along with other 
things. Alliances of nations with conflicting ideals of life do 
not disprove this for each nation endures the alliance during 
ie Sa with the intention of preserving its own way for” 
itself. 


Ancient Wrongs and Modern War 

No war begins from conflicts arising only in conditions o 
the present. Back of the recent wars of Europe there is an ac 
cumulation of acts of violence, of racial hatreds, of conquest 
and counter conquests, of wrongs and counter wrongs. The 
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evils of the Treaty of Versailles have added most recently to 
this terrible entail of hatred and violence. There is no possi- 
bility of ever untangling the rights and wrongs and satisfying 
all the demands of every racial and political unit in Europe. 
The nation that cried out against aggression yesterday pounces 
upon its defenseless neighbor today and tomorrow is again 
itself the victim. If wars are ever to cease it seems that nations 
must be willing to start from some given order, accept some 
principle of adjusting the conflicting claims and interests of 
groups both within their own borders and in dealings with 
other nations. Some international order must be accepted in 
which the nations can trust for the continual adjudication of 
disputes by processes of law in the interest of justice as a sub- 
stitute for final resort to force. 

The specific causes of any particular war are often quite 
obscure. As a matter of fact they are usually as complex as 
they are obscure. Nor is the question of “war guilt” by any 
means simple. John Foster Dulles points out’ that since the 
World War the peace of the world has been maintained by 
three great democracies, Great Britain, France and the United 
States; that these three powers have sincerely desired peace, 
but that they have made the mistake of thinking of peace as 
the mere preservation of the status quo. The status guo during 
these years has included all the evils of the Versailles Treaty 
but was never made secure by the honest fulfilment of the 
promise of Article XIX of the League of Nations Covenant 
for orderly revision of its terms. Three nations which have 
chafed under the world order supported by the democracies 
have at last resorted to violence in attempts to change that 
order and refashion it more to their own interest. 


Democracy in Peace and War 

Who is to blame? Manifestly we all are. As has often been 
said and written, the treatment of Germany by the victorious 
Allies was at least in part responsible for the rise of the Nazi 
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regime which has now precipitated another war. But the 
share of blame that rests upon the democracies does not mean 
that there is no balance of moral right or wrong to be made. 
Certainly we cannot divide the world up into the “good” na- 
tions, of which the so-called democracies are the leading mem- 
bers, and the ‘‘bad” nations which are the totalitarian states. 
If a balance of good lies on the side of the former, and most 
of us feel that it does, it is largely because their chief guilt 
has consisted in failing to discharge a responsibility which 
their dominant position gave them, while the guilt of the na- 
tions that have initiated wars lies in their overt acts of vio- 
lence. Both groups of nations have been actuated predomi- 
nantly by the principle of national interest and advantage. 

The democracies have found a better way of life within the 
nation in so far as they are really democratic. Respect for per- 
sonality, freedom of thought and speech and religion are price- 
less and fundamental gifts of democracy to mankind. Upon 
such a foundation alone can a better structure of world life be 
built. There is something essentially good, therefore, in democ- 
racy as a basis for human life. 

But nations with the democratic ideal are still falling far 
short of what international peace demands unless they take — 
positive measures to curb national selfishness and create among — 
the nations a method of keeping the peace not by overwhelm- — 
ing military and naval strength but by orderly processes for — 
the securing of justice. A democracy bent wholly on national > 
interest can be in the end as much of a menace to world peace — 
as any totalitarian state. Democracy as an internal political 
order is no automatic guarantee either of the rightness of a_ 
nation’s conduct nor of its disposition to peace. That is just 
the confusion which Christian people need to avoid today. 
Even if we could make the world “safe for democracy” we 
would then need to make the “democracies” safe for the 
world. A Turkish national official once told me that his coun- 
try stood for the basic rights of nations. He quoted the French 
phrase “les droits de I"homme” upon which democracy within 
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the nation is based, and added: ‘‘we want that principle ex- 
tended to the nations as democracy now applies it to individ- 
uals within the nation.” So long as democracies maintain the 
claim to absolute national sovereignty and the right of ir- 
responsible imperialism they deny the international implica- 
tions of democracy. 

We must take full account of this position of the democra- 
cracies before we go on to designate in the present state of war 
certain nations as the “aggressors.” Undoubtedly Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy are the aggressors today. They must assume 
the heavy burden of responsibility for the violence and disrup- 
tion of the world order which is now in process’ Not even 
the past wrongs from which they have suffered and the restric- 
tions placed upon them by the order upheld by the dominant 
democracies can justify their ruthless attacks upon weaker 
peoples. This violence only piles higher the mass of wrongs 
and hatred and injustice from which the world suffers. It can 
be explained and understood; it cannot be justified. 


II 
THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR 


What shall the church do if war comes? Raising this ques- 
tion now does not mean that we are assuming that the United 
States either must or will be drawn into the present European 
struggle. Both the desire for peace and the education our 
country has had during the past two decades in the causes of 
war and in the ways of diplomacy should go far toward keep- 
ing us out of it. Nevertheless, we must recognize that we ate 
not naturally immune from war either by virtue of our geo- 
graphical isolation or because of any intrinsically superior 
national morality. The church in America as well as every- 
where else has to face the issues that armed conflict creates. 
If the nation goes to war the church will be confronted with 
a state of affairs to which it must in some way adjust itself. 
Since those who make up the membership of the churches are 
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also part of the nation, they also are, in principle, at war. 
There are two distinct but related issues thus raised by the en- 
trance of a nation into war: (1) What shall the chutch itself 
do about it? and (2) What shall the individual Christian do? 
We are here concerned with the first of these issues. 


The Nature of the Church 

The first thing to make clear is the way in which the church 
differs from the state. To do this we may compare the church 
with the state at the four points in which we have already 
described the character of the state. The differences we dis- 
cover will help us in determining the course the church should 
pursue in regard to war. For the church must be true to its 
own constitution, just as the state claims the right to follow 
the laws of its being. We should not expect the church to act ~ 
according to the character of the state; neither, for that matter, 
should we expect the state to act according to the principles 
upon which the church is founded. 

We have said that the state is secular, that it is a human 
society occupied with temporal interests. The church, on the 
other hand, is essentially a religious fellowship. The limit of 
its outlook is not time but eternity. Its ends are not fully served — 
within the limits of man’s life upon the earth. While the 
church seeks to bring the earthly life of man—that is, his — 
secular existence—under the power and into conformity with 
the eternal purpose it serves, it always looks beyond this 
world. It does not hold the defense and preservation of any — 
earthly heritage as an ultimate goal for human striving; — 
indeed, it teaches a doctrine of human service that may 
involve the renunciation of material interests on behalf of the 
Kingdom of God. The church does not, like the state, exist to 
promote the secular interests of its members; on the contrary, 
it exists to teach men the spiritual wisdom of unselfish love. 
The basis of its membership is found in the word of Jesus, 
“If any man would be my disciple, let him take up his cross 
daily and follow me.” 
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Such an institution cannot recognize as final the law of self- 
interest. This is perhaps the most radical difference between 
the state and the church. Not that every state is always un- 
qualifiedly selfish in all its acts, nor that the church never acts 
upon the principle of self-interest. There is much modification 
of the selfishness of the state in practice because of the honest 
influence of good men in government as well as the fact that 
unrelieved selfishness is obviously self-frustrating; even with 
an ultimately selfish purpose the secular associations of men 
often find it profitable to act with some degree of self-denial. 
And the church, being made up of very imperfect men and 
existing within a world where even the owning of a piece of 
property brings it within the operation of the law of self- 
interest, actually is in much of its practical conduct about as 
selfish as the common run of human institutions. But the fact 
remains, that in principle the church looks beyond all personal 
and corporate selfishness, beyond even its own institutional self- 
interest. The final law of the state is self-interest; the final law 
of the church is love and service. 

Again, if the state is in some sense totalitarian the church is 
truly universal. The comprehensive rights and authority that 
the state claims over a certain geographical area and_popula- 
tion are after all confined to those limits. The church recog- 
nizes no such restrictions in its interest and responsibility. 
Its membership within any particular nation may constitute 
a majority or a minority, but its total membership includes all 
in any nation who accept its faith. The universalism of the 
church is quite different from the totalitarianism of the state 
and it has radically different consequences. The state can re- 
nounce any responsibility for those outside its borders; there 
is no one outside the church’s concern because it has no racial 
ot geographical borders. Not only does its membership and 
therefore its fellowship cross all national lines, but it has a 

concern for man as man, for justice, for human service, for 
the progress of truth and liberty in the world which includes 
the whole race. It is significant that today, as nationalism is 
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causing states to magnify out of all reason the importance of 
the frontiers that separate them, the church is becoming more 
aware of the universal character of its mission and fellow- 
ship. The great ecumenical gatherings at Oxford, Edinburgh 
and Madras are vivid evidences of this awareness, and the 
age old missionary activity of the church is a continuing prac- 
tical response to the claims of mankind upon its service and of 
obedience to the unlimited mandate of Christ to make his 
gospel known. 

Finally the church is not maintained by the use or the 
threat of force. In so far as it really rules in the lives of men 
it is because men have been persuaded to accept the teaching 
of Christ and to make Him the Master of their spirits. The 
organized church has all too often resorted to various forms 
of coercion and has called upon the state to compel men to do 
what it held to be their moral and Christian duty. But if there 
is one thing that has emerged from a radically honest self- 
examination of its history and its nature it is that all such 
resort to coetcion by the church is a confession of spiritual 
failure and a denial of its true character. The church is not a 
secular government; its ultimate reliance is upon persuasion 
and love and, even beyond that, upon the free response of the 
individual soul to Christ as Lord. 


The Spirit of the Church 


The church, being such an institution as it is, does not make ~ 
war; it has no War Department, no army, no apparatus of 
action by which it can take part in the process of war. War. 
is a form of action as much outside its scheme of things as the 
operation of a blast furnace is outside the conduct of a dairy. 
The church itself does not go to war. What then, can it do 
about war? That is, after a war has started? The church seeks 
always to create a world in which wars will not start, but that 
is not our question now. The wars are already going on in 
Asia and in Europe and the church is in the midst of them. 
There is the appalling possibility that our own country may 
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again become involved. Our problem is how to confront the 
issues raised by actual war. 


Strictly speaking war is the business of the state and not 
of the church. It is never the business of the church to take 
war into its own inner life by blessing it. At best it will recog- 
nize war as a result of the conflict of wills between secular 
states in a world where resources are limited and where human 
wisdom and moral effort have failed to find a way to maintain 
peace. At worst it will see in war the most destructive mani- 
festation of the sin and greed and hatred of mankind. 


On the other hand, the church has no commission and_au- 
thority to prevent by direct action the entrance of the nation 
into war, or, when a war is in progress, to offer any effective op- 
position. For if the church has no War Department, neither 
has it developed a judiciary recognized by the state as com- 
petent to pass judgment upon the wisdom or moral justifica- 
tion of any particular war. But the church knows from its own 
doctrine as well as from the long course of history that the 
selfishness of man will always produce conflicts, great and 
small. It is not surprised when selfish men go to war. It does 
not expect any form of human organization alone to remove 
the danger of war but it does know that men must be made 
new according to a law of love before even the wisest order 
can maintain peace. It knows, in fact, that only the powerful 
impulse of good will dominating many men can enable states- 
men to construct a just and peaceable system of international 
life. 

The church must be radical in the true meaning of the term 
in its dealing with war .Accepting a present war as a natural 
consequence of the failure of good will and the absence of 
techniques of world government which would enable good 

will to operate, the church should go about its own work in its 
own way with increased devotion even in the presence of ab- 
‘normally difficult conditions. 
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The Function of the Church 

And there is much that the church can do in the fulfilment 
of its mission in the world even when it is a warring world. 
Its most immediate duty as regards war is to maintain the faith 
of men that war is not an unconquerable evil. The deepest 
issue between pacifism and militarism lies right here. Many 
degrees of meaning have of late been attached to these two 
terms. When taken to represent radically different philos- 
ophies of life the militarist can be described as the one who 
believes that war is a normal state of human life, that it is a 
permanent and even a desirable recurrent manifestation of 
human nature. On the other hand the pacifist is one who 
believes that while conflict springs out of the natural desires 
and impulses of men the normal state of human existence is 
one in which these impulses are disciplined and individual 
desires are restrained and made subject to control in an ordered 
and peaceful society. 


The Christian church has a basis for this faith of the pacifist, 
the only true basis. It is the conviction that God wills peace 
and that He begins the work of peace by delivering men in- 
dividually from the dominance of selfishness. This alone will 
not end war but it lays the essential moral foundation for the 
creation of social and political instrumentalities of peace and 
gives men courage to work for the abolition of war. God is a 
God of order. His will for peace extends beyond the inner 
change of the individual and comprehends also a just order of 


human life both within the nation and among the nations in. — 


which good will shall find the possibility of peace. 


By this faith the church in time of war should both call men 
to repentance and renew their hope. As a matter of fact the 
church has lived through many wars. It has not always ful- 
filled its mission as it should have done either in separating 


itself from current wars or in faithfully ministering hope and 


comfort to its members. Too often it has lent itself uncritically 
to the sanctioning and even stimulating of the war spirit. 
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There is all the more reason today why the church should hold 
high the standard of its faith in God and in the power of God 
to conquer the root causes of strife among men, and so sustain 
the hope that in the end the war demon can be cast out. 


“Love Your Enemies” 


The church also has the difficult but essential task in war 
time of preaching and practicing love. The categorical demand 
of Christ upon his disciples to “love your enemies’ faces a 
specific challenge when there is an enemy nation fighting 
against one’s own country. It means “love the people who 
make up that enemy nation.” No one will claim that this is 
easy. However, it is really easier than it is to love an individual 
person who has made himself one’s enemy by malicious ac- 
tion. It is not at all impossible to distinguish between the 
official acts of the government of an enemy nation and the 
people who make up the nation. Even statesmen do that, with 
more or less sincerity. So President Wilson during the World 
War contended that we were not fighting the German people 
even while we were doing all we could to defeat the German 
armies and conquer the German nation. Mr. Chamberlain has 
already in this present war made the same distinction, and 
Hitler has more than once expressed his respect for the French 
people. It has been generally observed that the Japanese do 
not hate the Chinese and many Chinese have declared that they 


do not hate the Japanese. 


This distinction is a real one. Conflict between nations 1s 


| based on a large scale collision of their interests as conceived 
_ by the people and by government leaders. It is not based upon 
_ personal animosity nor upon the acts of individuals. That this 


is true is proved by the ease with which, after nations which 
had been on the verge of war have settled their dispute and 
even, perhaps, become allies, relations of personal friendship — 
between the citizens of the two countries are resumed. On the 


— other hand, when nations are bound by very close ties officially 
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and ate even joined in war against a common enemy there 
may be a great deal of hatred and ill will between those mem- 
bers of the two countries who come into direct contact with 
each other. 


Hatred of the people of an enemy country, it must be said, 
is a naive thing. It is the product of fear, propaganda and in- 
verted sentimentalism in which the church cannot share. It 
means the illicit extension to individuals of an attitude of hos- 
tility toward the state which governs them. Perhaps the most 
fatuous as well as the most un-Christian expression of this 
during the World War was the hatred heaped upon the Kaiser. 
As one religious journalist wrote at that time, the people have 
to have a victim—someone to pursue and hate and destroy. 
Well, the Kaiser was driven out of Germany but that was an 
unimportant incident in the defeat of Germany; it left the 
problem of making and maintaining peace still to be solved. 
The fact that the Kaiser has been for twenty years living in 
exile without the slightest influence in European affairs has 
not insured the reign of peace. A similar “‘hate-Hitler’” attitude 
already exists in the hearts of many even though we are not 
at wart with Germany today and though the nation almost 
unanimously wants to stay out of war. 


This personal animosity is not only not Christian; it is just ~ 
as naive and irrelevant as was the hatred of the Kaiser. Hitler 
could be killed or exiled but the same essential situation would 
remain. Even if there were a truce, or an armistice with Hitler 
out of the way, the task of making peace would still encounter. | 
all the conditions which have given Hitler his power. Some- 
thing much better would have to be done than was accom- 
plished after the last war if peace is achieved. But even that 
is not the main point for the church. Indulgence in the sinful 
luxury of hate which finds such unrestrained expression in 
time of war must be opposed by the church. It will help to 
point out the irrelevance of such hatred and the false basis for 
it. The church ought to be a center of sanity in war time and 
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not only free itself from the influence of propaganda, but, 
so far as possible, it should put the people on guard against 
its fruits of hysteria and hate. But the church must go beyond 
that and proclaim the love of God which requires of his 
children that they love one another even when hate can claim the 
specious sanction and arrogate to itself the virtue of patriotism. 


The general application of the law of love finds urgent 
necessity in the preservation during war time of the universal 
fellowship of the church itself. For it is unhappily true that 
in war time the line of battle separates one part of the church 
from another. The church is a living fellowship of those who 
follow Christ; to destroy that fellowship is insofar to destroy 
the church. Many times such a strain has been put upon the 
church; many have sacrificed its fellowship to the demands of 
a national cause. But there is the saving fact that many have 
refused to make such a sacrifice. For us today and tomorrow, 
even though war comes to interrupt all normal expressions of 
fellowship, the supreme bond of Christian love must be pre- 
served by the church in all its parts. One of the results of the 
ecumenical movement is the development of channels through 
which some expression of that unity can be maintained even 
in war time. But though such contacts are reduced to a mini- 
mum or completely stopped the church everywhere must affirm 
the reality of its fellowship in the face of conflict. 


Special Ministries in War Time 


A peculiarly urgent responsibility rests upon the church to 
work for harmony between groups of different national and 
racial background in our own communities. War stirs up so 
much passion that community life is disrupted and many in- 
dividuals suffer from unjust accusation and persecution. Often 
the members of these groups are within the church fellow- 
ship. The preservation of the unity of the church is thus brought _ 
home to the local congregation or church community. A demon- 
“stration of the unity and strength of Christian fellowship in 
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the local community will not only have the effect of temper- 
ing and even allaying the sway of suspicion and ill will through- 
out the community at large; it will also give reality to the 
iarger claim of the church to being an unbroken world fellow- 
ship. 


While the church itself does not make war, nevertheless 
in war time all its members are involved in the conflict and 
many of them will be directly engaged as soldiers and in other 
services that take them from their homes and families. Young 
men who put on the uniform and undergo the discipline of 
army life confront also various demoralizing influences. Most 
of them are away from the home community for the first time 
and there is a strain of sheer loneliness. The lack of normal 
social life too easily leads to unhealthy and unwholesome 
forms of self-indulgence. And when the soldier goes to the 
front the ghastly hell of modern warfare makes it hard to 
maintain even the elementary decencies of human existence. 
The terrific strain upon the nerves and spirits of men under 
such conditions calls for any ministry of comfort and encour- 
agement the church can give. How such ministry to men in 
uniform can be given is a matter of practical planning. The 
one opportunity already provided is that of the chaplain. Dur- ~ 
ing the last war the Y.M.C.A. and the Salvation Army did a ~ 
great deal. But however it is done, the church will follow its 
members wherever they go, into training camps and even on 4 
to the battlefield. | 


Only slightly if any less is the need for the ministry of the’ — 
church to those who remain at home. Mothers, fathers, wives Fs 
who must endure the separation and the realization that those — 
they love are going into the arena of death are in an extremity — 
where they need not alone human sympathy but the support 
of faith in a God who cares. That is the faith by which the — 
church lives, the faith in a just and loving God who is not 
defeated by the collapse of an unstable peace among nations 
and who can sustain his children through the deepest trials 
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the human spirit can know. Those who agonize at home should 
be aided by the ministry of the church to find the comfort of 
that faith. 


Other services also the church can render to a world dis- 
organized and disheartened by the agony of war. There will 
be innumerable victims of such an upheaval of human affairs, 
prisoners of war, refugees, enemy aliens, those whose means 
of livelihood have been destroyed. The American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee has already made a start in this form of 
service. A major war would require a vast and varied effort. 
All existing agencies and doubtless specially created organiza- 
tions would be taxed to the limit to meet these needs. And 
back of the work and the workers in such causes must be the 
church quickening the sympathies of its members and sending 
them out to live in the spirit of the Good Samaritan. 


Finally, the church must gird itself in time of war for the 
days of reconstruction that are to come after the war. It 
must keep its testimony clear to the eternal truths of the gospel 
while war is going on, not allowing men to rest in the illu- 
sions that ‘war creates, the false hopes of a Utopia to come. 
When the slump comes, when disillusionment sweeps overt 
the minds of men, the church must have as a basis for its con- 
tinuing ministry a record which has not been corrupted by 


war hysteria, by a facile identification of the national cause 


r 


is 
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with the Kingdom of God or by any other betrayal of its own 
fundamental insight into the sin of man or of its faith in the — 
sovereignty and grace of God. Of all institutions the church 
is most urgently pledged to realism regarding the moral de- 
fects and the spiritual needs of men. It must know that the 
period following a war is one in which all the weaknesses 
and evils inherent in human nature ate greatly magnified, 
that the new tasks before the world call for an increase of moral 


_ discipline and spiritual endeavor. This realization kept alive 


while war is in progress will help the church to be ready for 


the spiritual ctisis of peace. 
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III 
THE CHRISTIAN IN TIME OF WAR 


The church is not a department of the state, but the indi- 
vidual Christian is a citizen and as such has an obligation 
to the state and is subject to its authority. He is therefore con- 
fronted with the problem of his own participation or non- 
participation in the war. It is not necessary here again to set 
forth the reason why this is an ethical dilemma of the most 
acute and tragic character. The sin of war itself and the evils 
that flow therefrom have been fully revealed and clearly recog- 
nized in recent years and the considered judgment of the 
church is expressed in the report of the Oxford Conference:" 


“Wars, the occasions of war, and all situations which conceal 
the fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace, are marks 
of a world to which the church is charged to proclaim the Gospel 
of redemption. War involves compulsory enmity, diabolical out- 
rage against human personality, and a wanton distortion of the 
truth. War is a particular demonstration of the power of sin in 
this world, and a defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ and Him crucified. No justification of war must 
be allowed to conceal or minimize this fact.” 


It is the conflict between this judgment of the Christian con- 
science and the summons of the state that the Christian citizen 
must somehow resolve. 

If war between nations could be viewed only as a clash be- 
tween two morally irresponsible governments each bent upon 
protecting or enlarging its material interests, the case of the 


Christian would not be so difficult. Some who upon this as- - 


sumption had determined to take no part in any war have 
found their decision unsettled by the course of events since 
1931. Japan’s invasion of Manchuria and her more recent 
assault upon the sovereignty and independence of China, Italy’s 
conquest of Ethiopia, the Spanish civil war with foreign fascist 
support for a revolt against the lawfully constituted govern- 
ment; these wars involve real moral issues. Causes of intrinsic 


1. The Oxford Conference (Official Report), Willett, Clark & Co., p. 162. 
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value have seemed to be at stake. Accordingly many who 
through disillusionment had renounced war conceived simply 
as a conflict between selfish states again took sides and gave 
such support as they could to the Chinese, the Ethiopians or 
Republican Spain. 

That the peace movement has come of age is indicated by 
its present perplexity. A pacifism resting upon an apparent 
oversimplified conception of the cause and nature of war has 
had to cope with factors that make a simple solution impos- 
sible. Again a black and white distinction has suffered from 
the spread of a gray zone where once was only a line of dis- 
tinction. Aside from concrete events working in this direction 
there are radical differences of opinion among informed and 
conscientious Christians as to the ethical justification for the 
use of physical force. Distinctions, also, are made between 
different kinds of force and the agencies used for its employ- 
ment. 

Against this background of fact and theory three different 
answers are being proposed to the question: What shall the 
Christian do about war? 


War is Always Sin 
There is first the position of absolute pacifism. This attitude 
has different assumptions to support it. Some claim the au- 
thority of Jesus; this is a simple religious basis. It is sufficient 
for those who are convinced that Jesus’ words are rightly con- 
strued as an unqualified prohibition of all use of physical 
force, and to whom religious authority is a matter of simple 
command and obedience. Many Christians honestly reject both 
these interpretations of the word of Jesus. Another assump- 
tion underlying absolute non-violence is the conviction that 
all use of physical force is immoral and that force can never 
setve the ends of righteousness. The basis of this contention 
is more rational and philosophical than religious. 
_ Manifestly the Christian who is convinced that God demands 
of him complete avoidance of all use of force either in indi- 
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vidual conduct or in organized action can only take one atti- 
tude toward war. The same is true if one finds a similar 
prohibition in some absolute moral principle. He must refuse 
to fight and so far as possible he must avoid giving indirect 
support to the conduct of a war. This latter is very difficult 
to achieve for almost anything one does to maintain the health 
and vigor of the nation makes it stronger to carry on the war. 
Each one must decide where he will draw the line. 

We may assume that, as in the last war, the government will 
grant some consideration to real conscientious objectors. But 
from the standpoint of the state this is done as a concession 
and not as a recognition of the rights of the individual. Al- 
most certainly, if war comes, many who take this position will 
have to suffer for it. Those who do must accept their punish- 
ment without complaint against the state, for the state is well 
within its legal and moral rights in imposing it. 

However, that is not the last word on the matter. This 
conflict between the state and the individual Christian con- 
science is not absolute. A tragic opposition exists for the time 
being; but two good results can flow from it especially if the 
opposition is kept free of bitterness and false blame. The wit- 
ness of a Christian to his faith in the face of suffering has al- 
ways nourished the faith and strengthened the moral purpose 
of the church and has challenged the conscience of mankind. 
The state also derives benefit from the integrity of conscience 
in its citizens which will cause them under such circumstances ~ 
to resist even its own authority. The latter is especially true in 
a democratic order. 


The Just War 


~A second position holds that the use of force is necessary 
and legitimate for the maintenance of order and the control of 
lawless individuals and groups. This is essentially the police 
power as exercised within the nation, where it is subject to 
law and responsible to higher authority. No such law and au- 
thority exist internationally. Nevertheless some “‘order’ is 
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necessary within which nations can live and deal with one an- 
other. In times of peace, treaties and agreements and a set of 
general rules rather inaccurately called “international law” 
provide a working system. But when war comes each nation, 
being itself a government with no higher authority to which 
it must answer or to which it may appeal, assumes the right 
to maintain so far as it is able that order which will best serve 
its own interest and security. 


Thus, from the standpoint of the nation the war has a moral 
purpose and justification, in spite of the fact that each side 
must arrogate to itself the roles both of judge and policeman. 
This is a temporary state of anarchy as viewed from an aloof 
and distinterested vantage point. But each side tries to end 
the anarchy by establishing the kind of order it desires. This 
is the basic background of the two great conflicts today. In the 
Orient Japan fights to “establish a new order in Eastern Asia.” 
The Allies and Germany clash on the fundamental issue of 
whether an international order, especially in Europe, shall 
continue to be maintained upon a basis acceptable to France 
and England, or whether a new order more acceptable to Ger- 
many shall be substituted therefor. In Europe the issue is com- 
plicated by the desires of many lesser nations and by the claims 
of Italy and Russia. 7 


Now the Christian individual may and many do take the 
position that one side or the other is fighting for the better 
order. The tragedy of war lies just here; love of country, con- 
fidence in government and a sense of the values of the ways 
of one’s own nation—all of which are necessary to a peaceful 
life within the nation—predispose the individual almost ir- 
resistibly to the honest belief that a triumph by his own country 
_ will be better not alone for it, but also for the world in gen- 
eral. Propaganda and censorship strengthen this conviction; 
indeed, make almost any other thought impossible. But the — 
_ natural tendency to honest bias already is there to be cultivated 


and strengthened. 


. 
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In the light of this bias with which the Christian citizen of 
any country views the conflict, and which determines his own 
sense of duty, there are two general factors which give a moral 
character to war: (1) it is fought to establish a certain order 
held to be good; for one nation the old order, for the other a 
new order. (2) The citizens of each country have a positive 
and honest conviction that the order they are fighting for 1s 
better both for themselves and the world in general. 


It is because many Christians hold to this conception of the 
use of force that they support the war in which their nation is 
involved, holding it, despite all its evils, to be a “just’’ war, 
and the nearest approach to the exercise of true police power 
in a world which lacks a supreme international authority. 


There are serious difficulties involved, however, in the ac- 
ceptance of war on this basis. Many Christians today have 
learned to think objectively about international affairs and 
cannot assume uncritically that the dominance of their own 
nation must necessarily be the best thing for the world in 
general. It must be recognized, also, that modern war is so 
destructive, not alone of lives and material goods but of the 
very moral qualities that support justice in human relations, 
that it is very difficult to see how the triumph of any nation— 
even one’s own—can insure an increase of ordered justice 
among the nations. The impossibility of getting at all the 
facts upon which a sound judgment might be made creates 
a further problem for those who hold to the “just” war doc- 
trine. It is very difficult to determine whether one’s own 


country is not in some degree an “aggressor” and whether, if 


fighting a defensive war, it may not still be in defense of a 
status quo that is intolerably unjust to the other side. This ac- 
ceptance of war involves an act of faith in one’s own govern- 
ment and nation and the moral and emotional identification 
of oneself with one’s own people in a supreme crisis which 
has within it elements of profound worth. The tragedy lies in 
the fact that Christians in the enemy nation give identical 
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response to their country’s cause. To accept war with this re- 
alization is to accept a tragic dilemma as inescapable in the 
present state of the world. 


The Divine Right of the State 

There is still a third conception of the Christian’s duty in 
war time. It is based upon a radical judgment upon the whole 
temporal order as lost and sinful. Since there is no hope of 
bringing the life of society and the conduct of nations into 
conformity to the Christian principle, the Christian merely 
accepts the temporal authority of the state, obeys its laws and 
its commands with no sense of personal sin. The only occasion 
on which the state may be resisted is when it tries to invade 
the distinctly religious realm of the church’s own faith and 
discipline. This is the point at which the church in Germany 
has challenged the Nazi authority. Pastor Niemoller has been 
reported to have offered since the present war began to com- 
mand a submarine as he did in the last war. But he has suffered 
imprisonment for resisting the state’s invasion of the church’s 
religious domain. 

From this viewpoint there is no problem in the demand of 
the state upon the Christian citizen to participate in war. The 
radical separation of life into spiritual and temporal and the 
willingness to live in each world according to its own laws 
simplifies the whole matter. Had the Christian church gen- 
erally taken this position no issues would exist and this whole 


discussion would be irrelevant. But for the Christian who be- — 


lieves that God’s will extends to states as well as to individuals 
and who cannot divide his personality into two parts, one a 
Christian believer and the other a secular citizen, this easy 
solution is impossible. 

The individual Christian cannot participate in war without 


a confession of sin both personal and national. One may 


and many do believe that when war begins the Christian 


- way has been frustrated and that action upon a lowet plane 


is demanded. That, however, cannot be taken to mean that the 
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conscience of the Christian can be satisfied with the thing he 
is doing. To stand with one’s country and share in its sin may 
be a nobler thing than to stand apart from it in support of 
moral principle, but even that nobility cannot blot out the 
fact that it is real sin that is being committed. Those who hon- 
estly believe that a greater service is being rendered to God 
and to their own country by a refusal to fight follow an honor- 
able tradition of prophets and martyrs. They must accept the 
denunciation of a world that does not see duty in such terms 
and can hardly be expected to understand the quality of spirit 
that prompts them. They must even be willing to be an obstacle 
to their country’s effort for the time being and so, indirectly, 
give some slight aid and comfort to the enemy nation in order 
to be true to their vision of duty. 


In a situation so complicated as this the church cannot lay 
down a rule of conduct for the individual Christian, and the 
Oxford Conference,” after stating the three positions discussed 
above, held that all three must be respected as sincere attempts 
to find the best practical solution possible. 


IV 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE TASK OF CHRISTIANITY 


It is apparent that any course of action open to the church 
and the Christian in war time is unsatisfactory. The reason is 
plain—war constitutes a state of affairs wholly out of harmony 
with the Christian conception of life. The church must, under 
such circumstances, make the best of a bad matter, do what 
it can to alleviate some of the particular evils, and keep alive, 
in spite of the outward facts, its faith in the will of God to 
establish among men a radically different manner of life. To 
borrow a figure from war itself, it may seem that the church 
during war time is only fighting a defensive action, trying to 
2. The Oxford Conference, pp. 162-167, The whole of Chapter V on “The 


Universal Church and the World of Nations” is a significant and illuminating 
treatment of the problems of war. { 
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preserve from destruction its essential bases of faith and love 
and hope for a better world. 

But Christianity has a more constructive work to do than 
merely to dig in with its elementary faith and wait for the storm 
of war to blow over. It has a major part in the creation of a 
world in which law, justice and good will shall be so effectively 
organized into international life that wars can be reduced to 
a vanishing factor. This is a task in which both the church as 
an institution and the individual Christian citizen must be ac- 
tive. The larger outlook of the Christian religion can and should 
be maintained even while a war is going on. This means that 
the church cannot become a propaganda agency for the gov- 
ernment. ; 


' The Church Must Keep Faith 


We are painfully reminded that during the World War 
many ministers devoted their sermons and their prayers to un- 
qualified and sometimes passionate support of the Allies. It has 
too readily been assumed that they must in another war either do 
the same thing or suffer for it. Quite possibly some will find 
that true, but we should remember that many ministers did not 
“present arms” in the last war. Even though convinced that 
American participation in the war was justified and that great 
good was to come from it, these ministers never preached hatred 
of the enemy, nor invoked the wrath of God upon him in their 
prayers. They prayed for peace, for the conquest of righteous- 
ness and for the reconciliation of warring peoples. They _ 
preached the ideals of a Christian democracy and exhorted the 
people to give themselves to that ideal. But they did not iden- 
tify the Allied cause with the Kingdom of God nor teach their 
congregations to believe that the armed might of America could 
win the spiritual ends for which as Christian leaders they 
worked and prayed. A considerable number of such preachers 
came through the war without serious loss of favor and some 
even increased their power to preach the Christian gospel to a 

‘world disillusioned and made cynical by the aftermath of war. 
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All this which has been too generally overlooked is instruc- 
tive as to the part the church ought to play if war again throws 
its pall over the country. There is no reason to believe that a 
church and a Christian ministry which preserve their true nature 
and persist in being faithful to their own task must necessarily 
be misunderstood and persecuted. We ought to expect some- 
thing better from a people which really believes in democracy 
and from a government based on the official separation of 
church and state. War time may even bring an opportunity for 
education of the country and of the church itself in these doc- 
trines. At least the church should not assume out of hand that 
it is going to be assailed and its purpose misconstrued. A church 
characterized by the tolerance of the Oxford Conference as 
regards the diverse attitudes Christians take toward war and 
which resolutely maintains its universal fellowship has a right 
to expect some degree of confidence and respect even in war 
time. 

But if the church should conduct itself with exemplary cour- 
age and wisdom and still find itself assailed for not joining in 
war hate and hysteria, those who lead it both in the pulpit and 
in the pew must be faithful to its Christian vision. The church 
as a whole must maintain active fellowship with those of its 
number, both ministers and lay members, who feel constrained 
to refuse the war service required of them by the government. 
It cannot demand that penalties for such refusal be revoked, 
but if the church grants the right of the state to impose penal- 
ties and counsels the conscientious objector to submit without 


bitterness, it also must affirm the right and duty of the indi-. 


vidual to follow his Christian conscience even though it means 
a passive resistance to the state. 


The Responsibility of Christian Citizenship 
In war time the church has an increased responsibility to 


bring home to the people the fact that war is, with all its own 


peculiar evils, the product of wrongs in society which are the 


fundamental evils to be attacked. To borrow a vivid phrase _ 


€ 
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- from Russell Henry Stafford, “War writes large in letters of 
flame what is printed in pica type upon every community.” The 
causes of war between nations are essentially conflicts of group 
interest. The groups are the nations which, having political au- 
thority and war establishments, can fight wars on the grand 
scale of today. But civil wars, such as we have seen in our own 
time in China and in Spain and not so long ago in our own 
country, spring from a similar clash of interest between parties 
within the nation. 

There are many kinds of group conflict which cannot assume 
the full form of war because the national state is strong 
enough to prevent it. Locally the struggle between organized 
labor and organized employers verges on civil war, especially 
when one side, usually the employers, have the support of police 
and the national guard. Race riots are incipient war. The vio- 
lence that breaks out between milk producers and distributors, 
clashes between farmers and migrant laborers, uprisings of 
owners of mortgaged farms against courts that render judg- 
ments of foreclosure; these are all of the same stuff of which 
wars are made and they are always with us. The church cannot 
indulge in rosy anticipations of peace even when the wat is over, 
so long as these domestic sources of trouble remain. There is 
no realism in working for peace on a world scale when we do 
not face honestly the conflicts between groups within the nation 
and try to establish a sound basis for their solution in just laws 
and in fair treatment of racial minorities and oppressed groups. 


The church should redouble its efforts in this basic work for 


peace even while the nations fight. A country that takes its in-_ 
ternal task seriously and makes real peace between its various 
groups will be in a position to extend the same idea to its rela- 
tions with the world at large, and the church will be doing 
spade work for the abolition of war if it serves to quicken 
- the conscience of the nation and lead it toward the attainment 
of justice in domestic affairs. 
But there is such an interrelation between social, racial and 
economic affairs within the nation and the same issues viewed 
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ona world scale that honest dealing with them in the one case is 
already a beginning of their solution in the other. World fi- 
nance and economics are too complicated for most of us to un- 
derstand very well, but it is apparent even to the layman in 
such matter that a vastly greater degree of cooperation must be 
achieved in access to raw materials, in freedom of trade be- 
tween different countries, in the flow of money and credit if a 
way of peace is to be found. The answer of the totalitarian 
states to the democracies’ high tariffs and monopolies of mar- 
kets and raw materials is autarchy. That is a war measure pro- 
duced by a condition of world economics which could hardly 
produce anything else. The nations are impoverished by this 
kind of economic warfare even more than they are by the actual 


burden of armament programs. The world has now come to the ~ 


place where internal prosperity of the nation depends upon in- 
creasing participation of all in the wealth and opportunities of 
the world. The church ought to see that this fact gives concrete 
support to its doctrine of a world fellowship and should throw 
the full weight of its influence on the side of an international 
program not of “appeasement” but of justice and economic 
common sense. 


The Church and a World Order 
The Church should also continue to work for a political 
world order that will furnish an effective substitute for war. 


The Oxford Conference spoke plainly on this matter: 


“So far as the present evil is political, the heart of it is to be 
found in the claim of each national state to be the judge in its own 


cause. The abandonment of that claim, and the abrogation of ab-’ 


solute national sovereignty at least to that extent, is a duty that 
the church should urge upon the nations.”” (Page 157.) 


War results from a conflict of interests in a realm where no 
higher authority exists that is recognized by both sides as legiti- 
mate and which, in case of necessity, can exercise sufficient 


power to enforce its will. There is no hope that such conflicts” 


between nations will cease to arise; they still do arise even 
within the nation. The only hope of peace, therefore, is the 
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achievement, by some means, of a world political authority that 
will be able to do for the nations what the national govern- 
ment does for the various parties and groups within its borders. 
This means that some degree of sovereignty shall be delegated 
by all the nations to a world government in which they all share. 
So long as each separate nation claims and exercises absolute 
sovereignty there is almost an absolute certainty of war. 

I warmly commend to the reader the clear and well reasoned 
treatment of this theme which is to be found in a recent book, 
War, Peace and Change, by John Foster Dulles. The objective 
of practical Christian politics, if one may use the term, is such 
a world order. The whole question as to how it can be achieved 
is open for discussion. Many and complex are the specific ptob- 
lems involved. The goal may be far distant, or it may be un- 
expectedly near at hand. But it has become apparent that the 
claim to absolute national sovereignty is the chief political 
obstacle to its attainment. There is a close connection between 
the assertion of this claim and the deification of the political 
state which is of the essence of Nationalism with a capital “N” 
today. The church, therefore, has more than a remote and 
academic interest in a practicable means of transcending the re- 
strictions of such a doctrine. The world political order is a 
corollary to the Christian conception of the unity of man under 
the fatherhood and sovereignty of God. 

Recently the Pope called upon the nations to practice renun- 
ciation in the interest of peace. But many do not believe that 


a state is capable of renunciation. Individuals can practice self- 
denial because of love, but history seems to prove that such — 
conduct cannot be expected of political states. Nations do not. 


love; they cannot repent; they seem to be borne onward, even 
though to their destruction, by the ruthless drive of self-interest. 

Nevertheless, the political unification of states and even of 
empires shows that in fact “renunciation” in the sense of a 
working adjustment of interests is practically achieved. A com- 
bination of coercion, inertia, common sense, enlightened selfish- 
ness and real statesmanship has worked to create large areas 
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of ordered peace under law. Not all sectional and group con- 
flicts have been removed; as we have already pointed out many 
such still remain and make the work for peace as much a domestic 
problem as it is one of foreign relations. But within an organ- 
ized political unit there are means of achieving justice and en- 
during peace. Ordinarily those who have grievances within the 
nation actually do accept conditions that amount to the renun- 
ciation of their rights and interests rather than destroy the 
unity of the state in which all have a fundamental interest. 


We have pointed out already that self-interest is the ultimate 
law of the state. But that interest cannot be rightly conceived 
as wholly particularistic. National interests often conflict with 
each other and in some measure are always in opposition. But 
all nations have a common interest in maintaining some orderly 
system of international life which will substitute for recurrent 
war a process of peaceful change under law. This is the solid 
basis upon which practical statesmanship must operate. It is not 
merely a vision of peace or an abstract ideal that undergirds 
our hope for a world order; it is also a clear sense of the deepest 
interest of each and every nation. But the church has even firmer 
ground for hope in its recognition of the supreme sovereignty 
of God over human affairs. The Oxford Conference declared: 

“A true conception of international order requires a recognition 
of the fact that the state, whether it admits it or not, is not au- 
tonomous but is under the ultimate governance of God. This 


relates not only to its dealings with its own citizens but to its 
dealings with other states and the individuals within them.” 


(p. 155) . 


It is the duty of the church, therefore, to proclaim the pos- | 


sibility of this course of practical “renunciation” and to educate 
the peoples of the world, so far as opportunity offers, to believe 
in it as a practicable way of deliverance from international 
anarchy. A mood of fatalism and despair threatens to paralyze 
the moral efforts of mankind. Realists and cynics join hands in 
announcing the complete bankruptcy of the race. But the church, 
with all its realism about the sin of man, has no right to yield 
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to this counsel of despair for it knows also the power and the 
purpose of God. It has a faith and an ethic that are adequate 
to sustain efforts for a world political order. To quote from the 
Oxford Conference Report again: 


“All law, international as well as national, must be based upon 
a common ethos, that is, a common foundation of moral convic- 
tions. To the creation of such a common foundation in moral 
conviction the church, as a supranational society with a profound 
sense of the historical realities and of the worth of human per- 
sonality, has a great contribution to make.” (p. 158) 


The Christian Answers 

The world order must be based upon a world ethic. Out of 
centuries of development and internal criticism as well as of 
historical testings and failures, the church is beginning to speak 
with a clear voice regarding the content of that ethic. It does 
not mean the ecclesiastical, much less the political domination 
of the church. Historically even that form of influence helped 
to maintain a certain unity in Christendom. But that way had 
inherent limitations and evils which the passage of time re- 
vealed. Religious tyranny in the end proved to be as bad as po- 
litical tyranny. But today it is becoming clear that the ethic of 
Christianity which it is the business of the church to propagate 
is far more fundamental and realistic. It can almost be summed 
up in the one phrase, “the worth of human personality.”’ It is 
true there is a theology back of that doctrine and there is also 
a philosophy of human history bound up with it. But whether 
this is recognized or ignored it is becoming evident that this 


ethic is the firm foundation for the social order, for the political — 3 


state and also for a world system of life in which peoples and 
nations can live at peace. It is the nexus running through the 
internal affairs of each nation and out into the relations of 
nations to each other. 

Many other influences are working today toward the recog- 
nition of this ethic. Even the doctrines of communism and of 
national socialism are based upon a limited conception of it for 
they assert the interest of all the people against an exploiting 
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class. The non-Christian world, notably China and India, 
though slow to accept the religious faith of Christianity and 
even sometimes resistant to it, is welcoming this ethic of Chris- 
tianity. It is for the church to realize that it has here the true 
basis of world peace; indeed, that there is no other. It is for the 
church to labor for the honoring of this doctrine in every unit 
of human society and to maintain the faith that it can be made 
the foundation for a new world unity in the realm of practical 
politics. 

Of that world unity the universal Christian fellowship is a 
tenuous premonition. In the strengthening of the fellowship, 
in the removal of hindrances to its full operation, in the vitality 
of its impact upon the practical issues of social need and recon- 
ciliation, the church will be fulfilling its mission in the world 
and creating a spirit among men which will give reality to the 
efforts of the nations to find a way of peace. 

It ought to be said, after this affirmation of the faith and 
hope of the church, that mere affirmation does not bring 
results. Christians must learn to labor at a task which will take 
long for its fulfilment. This is the continuing work of the 
church. It will not be finished in this generation, nor in this 
century. But the church is not, like the state, opportunist in its 
planning and its work. That is the difference between a secular 
and a religious program. Though the ends sought by the church 
are not quickly attained the very winning of men to work for 
them is itself an intrinsic gain. Life does grow better and the 
company of those who share in the fellowship that is both of 
time and of eternity increases. The full outworking in history 


of the divine purpose requires the faithful labors of this genera- _ 


tion as it has used those of generations past and will engage 
those of many yet to come. The Christian can give himself with- 
out reserve to his task in his own time with no feeling of final 
defeat even when events go against him. It is this faith and 


hope which give to the church today its peculiar responsibility _ 


to work for the practical conditions and implementation of 
peace. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED? 


A Study Outline for “Christianity Confronting Wat” 


If it is true that the Christian church is a universal fellowship, we 
must be concerned even if, in a warring world, our nation remains at 
peace. We urge you to use this issue as a basis of study and Christian 
action. 

I. At the top of two columns, on a blackboard or paper, write the 
two words, church and state. Then list the peculiar characteristics of 
each—.e.: 

Church—Religious fellowship State—Secular order 
Il. If the church and state are different, how then shall their attitudes 
toward war compare? 
Il. What are the basic causes of war? What can the church do to 
remove or alleviate the conditions which cause war? 
IV. The Christian attitude toward war. Analyze the three positions 
outlined in the Oxford Report and described in “Section three’ of this 
issue. With which do you personally agree? 

V. What can the church,by its program and policy, do in time of war ? 

A. Service of reconciliation; maintenance of the Christian com- 
munity. 
1. “Love your enemies.” 
2. Keep sense of tolerance and fellowship in the local church 
and community. 
3. Insist on frank and courageous discussion of all issues. 
4, Foster sympathy and understanding of conscientious ob- 
jectors. 
5. Constant prayer for peace and for the victims of war. 
B. Special ministry. 
1. To prisoners of war. 
2. To refugees. 
3. Work and give for relief and rehabilitation. 
VI. What is Christian responsibility in terms of national policy? 
A. As individual citizens, we must know the facts, analyze propa- 
ganda, and act on the basis of this knowledge. 
B. How can we maintain and improve democracy at home? 
£ 1. By maintaining our Civil Liberties. 
2. By justice to racial minorities. 
3. By reducing the number of unemployed. 
C. Willingness to make personal and national sacrifices for inter- 
national order and peace. 
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PROPAGANDA 


It is impossible to separate propaganda from foreign policy. This 
is true whether the governmental organization is democratic or dic- 
tatorial. To a considerable extent, even within the framework of demo- 
cratic nations, the foreign policy is secretly conducted. The ideal of 
Woodrow Wilson of “open covenants, openly arrived at’’ has seldom 
been realized in practice in the past. Witness, for example, the secret 
treaties entered into by various European nations prior to and during 
the World War. Specifically, witness the understanding between the 
governments of England and Italy which led to the Italians entering 
the first World War on the side of the Allies. 

If you remember that one of the common propaganda devices used 
particularly by diplomats in shaping and carrying on foreign policy 1s 
the device of Card Stacking, one remembers that even secrecy itself is 
an important aspect of propaganda. As the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis pointed out in its bulletin, November, 1937: 

“Card Stacking” is a device in which the propagandist employs all the 
atts of deception to win our support for himself, his group, nation, race, 
policy, practice, belief or ideal. He stacks the cards against the truth. He 
uses under-emphasis and over-emphasis to dodge issues and evade facts. 
He resorts to lies, censorship, and distortion. He omits facts. He offers a 
false testimony. He creates a smoke-screen of clamor by raising a new issue 
when he wants an embarrassing matter forgotten. He draws a red herring 
across the trail to confuse and divert those in quest of facts he does not 
want revealed. He makes the unreal appear real and the real appear unreal. 
He lets half truth masquerade as truth.” 

When Great Britain took the lead shortly after the outbreak of the 
conflict in Spain in setting up a non-intervention policy, it provided 
what later was clearly revealed as Card Stacking which employed sham, 
hypocrisy and effrontery. Under the guise of non-intervention both 
Hitler and Mussolini intervened in Spain, blandly denying such inter- 
vention. Those denials looked foolish when on June 6, 1939, Hitler 
welcomed home 15,000 members of the Condor Legion—veterans of 
the Spanish war. Similarly, Guiseppe Valle, under-secretary for aviation 
in Italy, disclosed that Italian aviators shot down 943 Loyalist planes. 


The pertinent question today is: What is true that we read in the 
newspapers and hear over the radio; what is false; what can we be- 
lieve? There is no short-cut to truth. It is possible, however, to know 
what has happened in the past, to discern trends in diplomacy which 
in the past have utilized the various methods of Card Stacking propa- 
ganda. One who would understand the current scene may discern im- 
portant present trends growing out of past trends and pictures if one 
reads carefully such authoritative volumes as the following: 
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Imperialism and World Politics, by Parker Moon, a study of the 
power politics which led to the World War; Betrayal in Central Europe, 
by G. E. R. Gedye, which discloses the chicanery and double dealing 
culminating in the seizure of Czechoslovakia by Hitler; Days of Our 
Years, by Pierre Van Paassen, the revelations of an intelligent and 
sensitive journalist. 


In war time, even in the so-called democratic nations, censorship 
stacks the cards against the truth. If we are familiar with the facts of 
censorship and the devices which foreign ministers and diplomats 
have utilized in their Card Stacking of the past, we shall be less likely 
to be swept off our feet into hysterias of fear and hatred or holy exalta- 
tion by similar Card Stacking today. 


It is possible to make a clear distinction between the propaganda 
of dictatorships and of democracies in peace time—and it is a distinc- 
tion which ought to be in every citizen’s mind. One may represent 
an organization of human beings, whether it be religious or educa- 
tional or governmental, by a triangle. In the dictatorships the dictator 
is at the top of the triangle. His will goes down through all the strata 
of groups and classes to the very bottom. From the bottom up comes 
blind, instant and immediate obedience—or at least what appears to 
be blind, instant and immediate obedience. Because there is one will, 
that of the dictator, there is just one opinion—or to put it in another 
word—propaganda. No other will, opinion, or propaganda, is per- 
mitted. All the power of the state is utilized to keep from the people 

_the wills, opinions, or propagandas opposed to those of the dictator. 

- Thus the dictator controls not only cinema and press and radio but 
also school and business and labor organizations, and, to a large extent, 
the church. 


In a democracy, on the other hand, the will, or opinion, or propa- 
ganda of the elected leader flows from the top down, and from the 


bottom up comes obedience, more or less blind, unquestioned, im- — <a 


mediate. Furthermore, from the bottom up and from various strata 
in the triangle flow to the top the expressions of will, opinions or 
propagandas of many who do not agree with the elected leader at all. 


Thus, in the dictatorship, we have a monopoly of propaganda, and 

in a democracy a competition of ptopagandas. It seems a sound thesis : 

that when democracies, through the state departments or foreign 

ministries, have permitted those ministries a monopoly of propaganda 

_ together with a monopoly of policy, troubles in international relation- 
_ ships, with war as a frequent result, have not been avoided. 


—CLypDE R. MILLER 
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READING LIST 


\ War, Peace and Change, by John F: Dulles, Harpers, 1939, $1.75 
Stresses the need for flexibility in international relations. 


The March of Fascism, by Stephen Raushenbush. Yale University Press, 
1939, $3.00... . A study of the advance of Fascism in Europe. 


Not Peace But a Sword, by Vincent Sheean. Doubleday, 1939, $2.75 
An impassioned account of a fateful year in Europe—March, 1938 


to March, 1939. 


Words That Won the War, by J. R. Mock and Cedric Leighton. Prince- 
ton Univ., 1939, $3.75 .... Tells how the Creel Committee mo-_ 
bilized American opinion towards winning the World War. 


Charting America’s Course, by D. H. Popper. National Peace Confer- 
ence and the Foreign Policy Association, 1939, 25c. j 


World Economy in Transition, by Eugene Staley. Council on Foreign — 
Affairs, 1939, $3.00 . ... . The central theme of the book is the — 
promotion of the economic welfare of all peoples and all nations. ~ 
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Putting Madras into Action. Dept. of International Justice and Good- 3 
will, Federal Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1939, — 
80 pp., 15c. : ~ 


Cheistian Alternative Jp Wérld. Chaos. by Lamadl Sha" name 
Table Press, 1939, $2.00 = te 


War Issues Confronting the Churches—A Study Packet. Council for 
Social Action, 1939, 25c. plus postage. . . . Contains Worship Ser- 
vice, Study Outline, timely pamphlets and background material. — 
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“In these momentous days, when political tension and 
crisis are at their sharpest, the Church is called 
and guidance both to its own members and to 
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the face of the present in 


